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GOOD WORDS.—XXII. 


There is a Spirit which I feel, that delights to 
do no evil, nor to revenge any wrong, but delights to 
endure all things, in hope to enjoy its own m the 
end; its hope is to outlive all wrath and contention, 
and to weary out all exaltation and cruelty, or what- 
ever is of a nature contrary to itself. 

James Naytor. 


Established 1844. \ 


Words uttered just before his death in 1660. 


BUILD YOUR HEAVEN. 


Pilgrim passing through the world, 
Here’s a proverb you should know, 

It will make your journey sweet, 

Tuild your heaven as you go.” 


Build it now of loving deeds, 
Grateful heart, and cheerful mini; 
Trusting, whatsoever comes, 
Some true good therein to find. 


Heaven begins by doing right, 

Not in some dim, distant star; 
Live te-day in saintly wise: 

Heaven’s about you where you are. 


Here and now the light may shine 
That on angel faces falls, 

And the lowest blocks be laid 
Of the alabaster walls. 


—JAMES BUCKHAM. 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT. 

Allen Fliteraft, whose long and well-spent life 
closed on the fourth of Fifth month, 1904, was the 
son of Isaiah and Martha Reeves Fliteraft, who were 
earnest and consistent members of the Society of 
Friends. He was born First month 11th, 1825, in 
Salem County, N. J. He spent his boyhood days in 
the quietness of the surrounding neighborhood and 
in a small school house near his home he received his 
early education. He later entered Gwynedd Acad- 
emy, Montgomery County, Pa., conducted by Joseph 
Foulke, where he received valuable training, espe- 
cially in higher mathematics, which enabled him to 
make astronomical calculations for Friends’ Almanac 
for several years. 

After completing his education he became an in- 
structor of excellent qualifications. He commenced 
his career as teacher in a district school, and at the 
age of thirty became principal of Eldridge’s Hill 
Boarding School, near Woodstown, N. J. By close 
application and study he had qualified himself for in- 
struction in all the English branches, also French and 
Latin. He was a good disciplinarian, a thorough, 
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practical teacher, and fitted and qualified students 
from various sections of the Union, some of whom 
are now holding prominent and responsible positions. 

Foreseeing the advantages of life insurance as a 
business, in 1866 he associated himself with the 
Provident Life and Trust Company, of Philadelphia, 
then a very small institution as compared with its 
present magnitude. At a recent memorial service of 
the Philadelphia agency of the company beautiful 
tributes were paid to his noble character and gener- 
ous impulses, and the following resolutions on that 
occasion show in what esteem he was held by them: 

“ Resolved, That as a solicitor of the company for 
thirty-eight years in its day of infancy and struggle, 
he proved himself ‘a workman needing not to be 
ashamed,’ and one who helped to place the company 
upon the splendid vantage ground it now occupies. 

* Resolved, That as a Christian man, he displayed 
those admirable characteristics which won for him 
our respect and esteem, and impressed all with his 
great sincerity and strong love for the truth as he 
believed it.” 

He was twice married. His first wife was Phebe 
Ann Zorn of Plymouth, Pa., and the second, Sarah 
Broomall Booth, of Chhastes. Pa. He had a large 
family of children, of whom three sons survive—Wil- 
liam Zorn, Samuel Shipley and Allen J. Fliteraft. 

Allen Fliteraft’s 


birthright membership in the So- 
ciety was highly valued by him, and being faithful as 
well as obedient to impressions received in youth, he 
was led at an early age to appear as a speaker, and 
about his fortieth year he became a recommended 


minister. A clear and concise thinker, possessed of a 
good voice, with an excellent command of language, 
he was a minister of force, and his addresses were re- 
markably effective and convincing. 


With his wife he visited all the yearly meetings in 
the country, and attended nearly all the bie nnial « con- 
ferences. He also appeared in lesser meetings on a 
great many occasions, making long journeys to attend 
various gathe rings. In all these engagements he was 
faithful to the service required, whether in line of 
the ministry, participation in disciplinary affairs, or 
social mingling with Friends. He was equally faith- 
ful in his own particular meeting, where not only min- 
istry of the spoken word, but all his services, were 
most highly appreciated. Unless attending meeting 
in some other part, he never missed his mid-week and 
First-day meetings when health permitted. 

In his private life he was kind, genial and charita- 
ble, courteous and hospitable, but with the mind and 
the courage to denounce wrong and commend right. 
He exercised a wide influence over those with whom 
he came in contact, and he will be greatly missed by 
Friends and hundreds of others who were priv ileged 
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to call him friend, for he frequently mingled with 
those of other religious denominations. 

His last illness was marked by a complete resigna- 
tion to the will of God. His words were “ to go or 
stay, according to the Divine ordering.” As his life 
approached the close, the parting farewell to his de- 
voted wife, with other relatives gathered in impres- 
sive silence of death, was heard, and the quiet, gentle 
spirit passed peacefully and triumphantly into the 
Beyond. 

The funeral services were held at Chester Friends’ 
Meeting House on the 7th instant. This was a 
solemn and impressive occasion. Feeling testimonies 
were offered by Ezra Fell, Samuel C. Sharp, Thomas 
Sheward, Oliver S. Fell, Alfred H. Love, Joseph 
Livezey, Sidney Yarnall, Elizabeth Newlin, Rachel 
Lippincott, Emmons T. Mockridge, and Philip H. 
Mowry, pastor of First Presbyterian Church. In- 
terment was made in Chester Rural Cemetery. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders was held on 
Seventh-day, the twenty-first, with a morning and an 
afternoon session. Martha Townsend, of Baltimore, 
and Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ontario, were the 
visiting ministers present. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


In the evening the First-day School Association 
held its annual meeting. Louise Haviland, of Pur- 
chase, N. Y., presided, and Charles F. Underhill, of 
Brooklyn, was appointed to act as assistant clerk for 
the session. From reports it appeared that there are 
fifteen First-day schools in the yearly meeting, with a 
total of 452 scholars and 68 officers and teachers. 
Three of the ae N. Y., Jericho, N. Y., 
and Plainfield, J.—show an increase during the 
year. The sae twelve show a decrease. The “Jarg- 
est of the schools is that of Brooklyn, with an enroll- 
ment of 500. Two other schools, those of New York 
city and of Granville, N. Y., have libraries of 300 
books or over. The others have from 25 to 80 books. 
There are fourteen traveling libraries. Six of the 
schools are open all the year, four from fall to sum- 
mer, and the rest from spring till winter. About 
$300 is the amount appropriated for the use of the 
Association during the vear. 

The topic for discussion was “ Graded Lessons for 
First-day Schools.” Elizabeth Stover, of Brooklyn, 
introduced the subject. She gave an outline of the 
work of the Conference Committee, which has this 
matter under consideration, and gave a review of an 
excellent book on the subject, Burton & Matthews’ 
“Principles and Ideals of the Sunday School ” (pub- 
lished by the Chicago University Press), which was 
recently reviewed in the Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER. 
Several chapters of this book were taken up and dis- 
cussed in detail, particularly the one giving an out- 
line of a suggested graded curriculum for a system- 
atic study of the Bible and of ethics. An important 
report of the committee referred to is to be presented 
at the Conference in Eighth month in Toronto. It 








was suggested that Friends, and all who have the best 
interests of our First-day schools at heart, give this 
subject of graded lessons some careful study so that 
they may be the better prepared to take a helpful 
part in the discussions of the subject at Toronto. No 
better basis for such a study could be selected than 
this book of Burton & Matthews. The discussion 
was not taken up very generally by those present, 
showing that the subject has not yet taken hold of 
the great body of our First-day school teachers and 
workers. 

It was asked whether the new plan would be of 
any benefit to the small schools, as most of our schools 
are where there are but few scholars, and it might 
seem that there could hardly be any need for grading. 
In answer it was said that the plan i is equally as well 
adapted to the smaller as to the larger schools. To be- 
gin with the systematic study of the subject that is 
being done in this connection, and the carefully pre- 
pared course of study and lesson leaves and helps te 
be issued by the committee, will have the effect of 
clarifying the minds of our teachers in regard to re- 
ligious teaching. It is for the first time putting our 
work on a sound basis; it is our first effort in our les- 
son leaf work to begin with the child and to adapt the 
lessons to the different ages and to the minds of the 
ones to be taught. But of course graded lessons will 
not be a specitie for all ills. A Friend whose work 
has been with a small class in a small country school 
was emphatic in the opinion that the graded lessons 
and plan of study are just what is needed for those 
very schools. 

It was pointed out that our First-day schools are 
passing through the stage that the secular schools 
passed through many years ago. Im those days a 
school would be taught by a mathematician or a 
grammarian, a man who was a genius in his line, but 
not a trained teacher capable of adapting his teaching 
to different minds. The first effect of this present 
movement in First-day school methods will be to 
make it easier for teachers to prepare themselves for 
their work. Instead of the hit-or-miss work that long 
ago we ceased to tolerate in our day schools, we are 
now planning to put our religious teaching on a sound 
pedagogical basis. 

A young Friend who is a professional teacher 
pointed out that the graded system will be of value, 
not only because it is graded, but it means system- 
atic study and preparation for our work and a sys- 
tematic handling of our materials and helps. 

FIRST-DAY’S MEETINGS. 

At 10 o’clock on First-day morning the Friends 
who are entertained on the meeting house and schoo! 
premises, about 150 in number, joined with the New 
York Friends in their First-day school adult class. 
The introduction of ceremonial worship among the 
Israelites was the subject of the lesson. Arthur 
Smedley, superintendent of the New York First-day 
School led, and a few others joined in the discussion. 

At 11 o’clock Friends assembled for public wor- 
ship in the large meeting house on Fifteenth Street. 
The house was filled to its capacity, including the 
upper galleries, there being a great many present not 
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habitual attenders of Friends’ meetings. The house 
holds about one thousand people. 

The meeting, on the whole, in spite of its being so 
large, was a good Friends’ meeting. There were 
periods of silence of five minutes and even longer 
duration, the addresses were brief, the longest being 
not over thirty-five minutes, and the meeting was not 
unduly prolonged, being brought to a close in about 
an hour and a quarter; but there was no speaking 
from the body of the meeting, only those recognized 
as ministers taking any part in the vocal utterance. 

Shortly after the meeting had settled Dr. Edward H. 
Magill spoke briefly, calling attention to the present- 
day liberal attitude toward questions of mere meta- 
phy sical or theological interest. After a considerable 
period of silence a woman Friend appeared in prayer. 
Isaac Wilson spoke from the words, “ Keep thyself 
unspotted from the world,” with which there had 
been associated in his mind the beatitude, “ Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled.” The reason for this asso- 
ciation, which might seem strange at first, became 
clear as the speaker proceeded. He pointed out the 
strange inconsistency of Christians, who, though they 
may look upon the Bible as the only book of instruc- 
tion and authority in religion, yet question the possi- 
bility of man’s full attainment in regard to keeping 
himself pure and unspotted. The Great Teacher 
bade us believe in the righteousness of man as 
we believe in the righteousness of God. “The trouble 
has been that while we have had so high an idea of 
the righteousness of God we have had so low a con- 
ception of man, we have persisted in viewing him as 
incapable of being unspotted. But Jesus bade us be 
perfect as the Father is perfect, and he gave us the 
example of his perfect life. It is for us, too, to be 
about the Father’s business. We are to believe, not 
merely say and think we believe, but believe to the 
extent of doing. If we really hunger, we shall be 


filled. God does not ask us what we cannot accom- 
plish; in no part of his creation does he expect to 


find his image shine forth so brilliantly as in man. 

After a brief period of silence a Friend appeared 
in prayer. One or two others spoke briefly. 

In the afternoon, at 3 o'clock, the First-day 
Schools of the yearly meeting held their annual re- 
union. Louise Haviland, of Purchase, N. Y., pre- 
sided. ‘The subject was Prayer, and all the exercises, 
which consisted of concert recitations by different 
schools and groups of schools, bore upon this subject. 
The exercises opened with a Scripture reading from 
Matthew, followed by a concert recitation of the 
Lord’s Prayer by the whole school. The other exer- 
cises were well planned and beautifully rendered by 
the different schools. Isaac Wilson made an informal 
address on Prayer. Several spoke briefly on the 
same theme, bringing out the Christian idea of 
prayer as a life, and not only stated times of uttering 
words of prayer. 

At four o’clock there was a meeting for worship, 
which, while not so large as the morning meeting, 
was well attended. Among those who spoke were 


William Williams, of Plainfield, N. J.: Martha Town- 


send, of Baltimore; Henry Wilbur, of New York. 
The latter, speaking from the words, “ With all thy 
getting get understanding,” said in substance: “‘ Un- 
derstanding is that gift of divine grace that enables us 
to see things, to put things in their right place. Sand 
in the eyes prevents us from seeing things. Let us 
learn to put our sand in its right place. .. . The under- 
standing we ought to get is a practical thing. If we 
could get it and use it socially, the clashing of indus- 
tries, the wars of trades and classes would cease. For 
want of understanding we miss much of the delights 
of this world, the wonders of nature and art. The 
language of the scientist and the artist seems incom- 
prehensible jargon because we do not understand it. 
We do not comprehend that we are connected with 
the Infinite, and that the angels are always ascending 
and descending, bearing messages to us and from us. 
Some cannot comprehend a ladder that they cannot 
see. A proper spiritual understanding would enable 
us to know that the angels are not such as ean be seen 
or touched, but are those gentle influences that tricu- 
late through our whole being. The leadings of the 
spirit are not always toward great things, but to faith- 
fulness in little things. It may not be given to us to 
take a commanding part in the world. We may not 
be called upon to lead great armies; God forbid. We 
may not be called upon to lead in statecraft; we need 
not mourn for that. We may not be called upon to 
be captains of industry; we need not mourn for that. 
But we are called upon to keep our lives in tune with 
the Infinite and be leaders in faithfulness in the little 
things. The value of a lighthouse is that it shines 
with its own light, and that its own light shall be un- 
derstood. If the Brigantine light shone with the 
light that shines at Cape May it would mean ship- 
wreck and loss of many a sailor’s life. 

“There are sounds that our physical ears cannot 
hear, and there are whispers even in this room that 
our spiritual ears cannot hear, but we have the power 
of training our spiritual ears to hear those sounds 
that now we neither hear nor heed, and when we hear 
we may also learn to consecrate our lives thereby.” 

In the evening the Young Friends’ 
New York and Brooklyn held its 
being the last until next fall. 


Association of 
regular meeting, it 
Dr. Benjamin F. Bat- 


tin, of Swarthmore College, was the speaker. His 
subject was “ The Philosophy of Quakerism.” A re- 


port of this address and the appreciative discussion 
which followed will be given under the head of 
“Young Friends’ Associations.” 


(To be continued.) 


It seems to me that all Christians should unite to 
voice their abhorrence of the great spectre of war. 
I think that this club (Episcopal Church Club) should 
have a committee ready to unite cordially with the 
great Peace Society to voice on every suitable occa- 
sion the abhorrence of the Christian Church of this 
brutal game. I think the Church Club should stand 
for the highest kind of civilization along every route 
of progress.—Bishop Mackay-Smith. 
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“THE CHURCH AND YOUNG MEN.” 

The past few years have been unusually prolific in 
helpful studies of the religious situation. The book* 
before us treats of one of the most difficult problems 
of present-day Uurietinnaty: How is the Church to 
deal with young men? It is estimated that there are 
over fourteen million men in the United States be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 35. Of these about 36 per 
cent. are church members, leaving over nine millions 
outside. Doubtless there are many who are under 
religious influences, though not connected with any 
church; but these would probably be balanced by an 
equally large number whose membership is only nom- 
inal. Very many of these churchless young men 
“are leading lives of positive immorality and are un- 
der the influence of forces that are working their tem- 
poral and eternal ruin.” On a recent Sunday evening 
over a thousand men, by actual count, entered a single 
Chicago saloon; and this a saloon connected with a 
vile theater. The great number of people engaged in 
pandering to evil appetites shows a vastly large r num- 
ber who seek gratification of these appetites. It is 
estimated that in one large city one man in every 
twenty “is engaged in an occupation which tends to 
ruin young manhood.” 

These facts, while by no means discrediting the 
efforts now made by C hristian churches on behalf of 
young men, constitute an earnest appeal for more and 
more effective work. To this end there is presented 
an exhaustive analysis of the ways and means now in 
use by religious bodies for the reaching and saving 
of young men. The topics presented in this analysis 
are the church proper, the Sunday School, the Young 
People’s Society, the 3rotherhood, the institutional 
chureh, the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 

Salvation Army and the organizations of the Roman 
Catholic Church. In each ease the discussion is frank 
and practical. In most instances specific examples are 
quoted, with statistics and suggestions. 

Our own interests lead us especially to consider the 
first three of these topics. Summarizing replies from a 
large number of pastors on the one hand and young 
men on the other, the author concludes that the 
weaknesses of the Church include lack of virility, 
both in the pastors and in the church ideals, exclusive- 
ness and ultra-conservatism. Other causes for the in- 
efficiency of churches the counter-attractions 
of “ the world,” and in the strain of modern business 
life. 

The Sunday School partially fails because of de- 
ficient home training, the absence of adults, the sep- 
aration of church and school, the “ non-conversion ” 
of boys, the lack of male teachers, and finally, 
ef all, because of poor teaching. Much of the teach- 
ing is “ wishy-washy,” and fails altogether to reach 
the needs of young men. They need a straightfor- 
ward, courageous dealing with the critical problems 
of their own lives; not abstract religion, but concrete 
religion. Another weakness is the lack of proper 


*“ The Church and Young Men.” 
Ph.D. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


lie in 


chief 


By Frank Graves Cressey, 





grading. “That a mere sentiment as to the beauty 
of millions of pupils studying the same lesson 
every Sunday, should be allowed to push aside 
this fundamental principle (that of adapting sub- 
ject matter to the understanding of the pu- 
pil) is far from creditable to the leaders” in 
Sunday School work. “As well require that all 

should eat the same thing for breakfast every 
Sunday morning.” Such a position on the part of a 
special student of Sunday School problems is of par- 
ticular interest to us at this time. Methods of teach- 
ing are discussed at length, and the history of various 
successful classes is given in detail. 

Great differences of opinion have been developed 
of late as to the value of young people’s societies for 
religious purposes. Some think they are destroying 
the Church, while others fee] that they are its chief 
hope. Dr. Cressey makes many suggestions as to the 
aims of such societies, their dangers and the best 
means of making them effective. He feels that they 
are frequently too long and too dull; that they often 
lay too much stress on public confession and frequent 
public testimony. On the other hand, they should 
give scope for many kinds of activity—the seeking 
and welcoming of strangers, the raising of money for 


practical charities, the promotion of good citize nship, 
and many others. 


It may be safely said that “ The Church and Young 
Men ”’ is arf honest and able presentation of a great 
problem before present-day Christianity; and, if it 
does not present with the disease any patent cure-all, 
it is on that account the more worthy of our trust. 
Such remedial measures as it does suggest are sound 
and sensible; and if these are made use of, the effort 
will doubtless show the way to further progress. 
Throughout it is recognized that loyalty to the truth 
and enthusiasm for the spread of the kingdom are 
urgently needed everywhere. As a well-known au- 
thor has said, “What Christianity needs more than 
anything else is Christians.” 


Jess—E H. Hotmes. 


Swarthmore College. 


OUR LIVES. 

By our manner of living we make or mar our 
lives. Their beauty or ugliness depend upon how we 
live. If we are impure, sordid and selfish in our ways 
of living, we must not expect anything but misfor- 
tune, misery and unhappiness; if we are living pure, 
noble, unselfish and righteous lives, we will surely en- 
joy peace, joy, prosperity and happiness. / This is the 
unchangeable law of God, and is rational, beneficent 
and divine. Reason as we may, we will find that the 
Divine law is the only law of true life, and is the 
exact result of how we have lived, of how we have 
used the talents which God has committed to us. We 
are the effect of our actions and thoughts. The im- 
portant thing, then, is action—how we live. Thought 
alone is insufficient to develop the true life; we must 
live our thoughts. Many who think beautiful 
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thoughts are often unfortunate and unhappy, because 
they do not live them. God requires right conduct, 
useful service and right living, and happy are they 
who have come into such an experience. 


San Jose, Cal. Wittiam L. Watron. 


THE CHURCH AMONG THE GERMANS. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSON, NO. 21. 
Read Romans, ii., 1-15. 

God hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 

on all the face of the earth.—Acts xvii., 26. 

In the lesson on the spread of Christianity (18) 
we saw that most of the Teutonic peoples on the 
northern border of Rome were in some measure con- 
verted to Christianity before the fall of the empire. 
In the present lesson we will observe some of the 
movements of these peoples, which resulted in the 
transfer of the scepter of Rome from Romans to 
Teutons. 

In the early part of the fourth century the Goths 
were situated in two regions. Those known as the 
Ostrogoths had their home north of the Black Sea in 
what is now Southern Russia; the Visigoths (or West 
Goths) were on the lower Danube. We do not cer- 
tainly know the origin of these peoples; but a prob- 
able tradition indicates the shores of the Baltic Sea 
as their earlier home. 

West of the Goths on the Danube were the ances- 
tors of the modern Bavarians. Crossing, then, from 
the upper Danube to the upper Rhine, just north of 
what is now Switzerland, we enter the country of the 
Allemani, and lower down the Rhine was the land of 
the Franks. Still further north, on the shores of the 
North Sea, where the great German rivers meet the 
ocean, were the Saxons, and further east the Slavs, 
ancestors of the Russians, had already established 
themselves, 

The Visigoths were the first to move. From the il- 
limitable steppes of Asia, now the home of the Tar- 
tar and the Cossack, there burst forth an innumerable 
savage people, the Huns. They fell first upon 
the Ostrogoths and forced these to join with them 
in an attack upon their neighbors and _ relatives, 
the West Goths. The West Goths, in despair, 
petitioned the Roman emperor Valens to allow 
them to cross the Danube into the empire, hoping 
that the barrier would save them. The Romans 
admitted them on certain conditions, but soon a 
quarrel broke out, ending in the great battle of 
Adrianople (378), in which the Romans were 
beaten. The East was at the mercy of the Visi- 
goths at this time, but they were kept quiet for a 
time by diplomacy, until there appeared among them 
a great military leader. Under Alaric, after victories 
in the east, the Visigoths overran Italy, sacked Rome 
(410 A.D.), and finally, after the death of their 
leader, settled permanently at the base of the Pyre- 
nees in Southern Gaul (France) and Northern Spain. 

The example and success of Alaric inspired other 
Teutonic tribes to imitation. The Vandals, who had 


been situated on the Danube above the Visigoths, 


marched westward, and not long after the settlement 
of the West Goths in Spain they crossed over into 
northern Africa (429), which in a few years they 
mastered. Soon they took to the sea and became 
pirates. In 455 they invaded Italy and sacked Rome. 
In the following century the Vandal kingdom was 
defeated by the Emperor Justinian. By their cruelty 
and destructiveness they have given a word—vandal- 
ism—to our language. 

About the time when the Vandals began to move, 
another people, the Burgundians, who had settled on 
the upper Rhine, began to spread westward and 
southward into the valleys of the Rhone and Saone, 
in Gaul. 

The period of these movements is marked by con- 
tinued advance on the part of the Huns. At last, un- 
der their leader Attila, they overran Western Eu- 
rope, and it seemed for a time that its future lay in 
their hands. But the wave of invasion reached its 
farthest limit in 451, after which the danger grad- 
ually disappeared. 

By this time the Eastern Empire was distinct from 
the West, and we will henceforward leave it out of 
the account. In the West a great multitude of Teu- 
tons from many tribes, mercenaries in the pay of the 
empire, small groups separated from their own tribes, 
adventurers of every type, thronged into Rome and 
throughout Italy. The emperors were powerless to 
deal with them, and became more and more mere 
figureheads, the playthings of fortune. One after 
another of the Germans wielded the real power of 
the empire. Finally Theodoric, king of the Ostro- 
goths, became also king of Italy, where he restored 
order, made alliances with other Germanic peoples, 
and ruled wisely until his death (526). 

The Ostrogoths, as we have seen, were Arians, and 
therefore heretics from the point of view of the Ro- 
man Church. That difference caused constant diffi- 
eulty during the rule of Theodoric, and when his 
strong hand was removed matters became even worse. 
The Lombard kingdom (568), established by another 
German tribe from a district north of the Adriatic, 
was Arian also, and, unlike that of Theodorie, it was 
unjust, rude, or even barbarous. These were hard 
times for the Roman Church, and it took’ small part 
in affairs. 

It was not until the conquest by the Franks that 
the Roman Church had opportunity for renewed 
strength, and the events connected with this must be 
left for another lesson. 


Topics.—Attila and the Huns, The Teutonic 
Tribes, Alaric, The Christianity of the Germans. 


References.—Tacitus, “ The 
ton; Gibbon; Milman. 


Germans ”:; Emer- 


Danger lies in the temptation to limit our lives to 
those companionships in which we can easily be first, 
and so losing the broader fields of action in which we 
should get the greatest exercise and growth, even 
though we were constantly outstripped.—Phillips 


Brooks. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 28, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE CONFERENCE PROGRAM. 

Ix another column we publish this week the pro- 
gram of Friends’ General Conference to be held in 
Toronto in Eighth month. This will be of interest 
as giving us some idea of the feast we may look for- 
ward to. Those whose names appear on the pro- 
gram, it is understood, will have made special prepa- 
ration so that they may make addresses of interest 
and profit to their hearers. Those also whose names 
are not on the program need to make careful prepara- 
tion on the subjects that are to come up. Just as we 
take pains in arranging for our journey to Toronto 
and for homes during the week we are to be there, 
and make use of the information that is published on 
these matters, so we ought to take pains to be well 
prepared to do our part in the actual proceedings of 
the Conference. This, after all, is the thing of real 
importance, and vet it may be in danger of receiving 
less attention than the subsidiary matters of trans- 
portation and accommodations. 

In the report of New York Yearly Meeting’s First- 
day School Association, which appears in another 
column, there are suggestions as to some definite 
preparation that every interested Friend can make 
for one of the most important subjects that is to 
come before the Conference—that of the graded les- 
Another First-day school subject that is to 
come up is the period of adolescence, and how it may 
be best dealt with, both from a social and from a re- 
ligious point of view, and nearly every school is fac- 
ing the problem of retaining its older young people. 
Many must be vitally interested in this subject. 
Some important things have been written about it 
recently whicli ought to be known to those who are to 
take part in or to listen to the discussion of it at the 
Conference. The other subject that has to do with 
religious education is the teaching of the Bible in the 
family, the school and the First-day School. This 
subject we must think over somewhat if the Confer- 
ence is to mean as much as it ought as far as we as 
individuals are concerned. 


sons. 


Some of the subjects, as the treatment of criminals, 
our duty to neglected children, the race problem, are 
to be presented by those who have made special 
studies of these subjects, and whose expert handling 
of them we ought to be as well prepared as possible 
to profit by. 

Such a practical subject as “Opportunities of 
Young Friends of the Present Day ” cannot but set 
many a one in every Friendly community thinking. 
We ought to set apart some time for serious thought 
upon some of these topies that touch us and our lives 
as members of a religious society so closely. 

Some of us feel that we are not doing much in our 
neighborhoods for peace or temperance. We know 
that the work is to be done. We know some of the 
boys are smoking cigarettes, and are growing up un- 
der influences that make for war and wrangling and 
cheap, superficial lives. These subjects are to be 
taken up in a practical way. Let us, with a view to 
helping our own home communities, be prepared to 
listen to all that may be said. 

These conferences are intended to be of vital im- 
portance in helping us to get on the right track in so- 
cial and religious work, and in making us realize more 
the important work that lies ready to the hand of 
each one to do. Let us not allow them to degenerate 
into little more than Friendly excursions for us. Let 
us each one set about preparing ourselves for our 
part in the sessions, whether that part is to be as lis- 
tener or as speaker. The excursion part has its im- 
portance, and arrangements for the success of the 
Conference in this respect are not to be left to chance. 
Let us prepare for the Conference itself at least as 
seriously as we do for the railroad and recreation side 
of it. 


THE WORK OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

In spite of the somewhat numerous efforts that 
have been made in recent years to explain by ad- 
dresses and papers the mission of the Society of 
Friends, we every now and then hear the inquiry 
from the ranks of our younger members, “ What is 
the real work of our Society?” We so readily be- 
come accustomed to regarding work as necessarily 
material in its character, such as maintaining schools, 
and endowing charities, that it is comparatively easy 
for the intangible but more fundamentally vital work 
of a religious body to measurably escape our knowl- 
edge. 

A tangible expression of both individual and or- 
ganized religious life is to be found in the works for 
human betterment which we either individually, or in 
a society capacity, help to institute and aid. But these 
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things are, to use a somewhat well-worn expression, 
“the outward and visible symbols of inward spiritual 
graces.” Distinctively religious bodies primarily ex- 
ist to foster and develop the inward spiritual grace 
which we eall the Divine Immanence. Herein they 
radically differ from societies formed to do a spe- 
cifie material work such as the W. C. T. U., the Pur- 
ity Alliance, and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. These bodies are expressions of 
the Christian spirit of brotherly kindness which must 
ever characterize religious lives, but differ essentially 
from the Society of Friends, or any other division of 
the Christian Church, in having a definite, limited, 
material mission. 

The distinctive work of our Society has ever been, 
and is now, to call men to the inspeaking voice of 
God in the soul, and to teach them to live soberly 
and righteously among men according to its guid- 
ance. Its minor service to humanity has been, and is 
now, to protest against formalism in religious wor- 
ship, and by precept and example insist upon simplic- 
ity of life. 

Living soberly and righteously among men means 
much. We cannot live righteously without living 
helpfully, and hence as the natural outgrowth of our 
primary religious testimony, grows the need for us 
individually or collectively to aid in any work that 
we can, to make the men and women around us live 
better and happier lives. 

The logical outcome of being Friends, concerned 
to make the work of the Spirit manifest in the flesh, 
is that some of us should labor to suppress capital 
punishment, to institute prison reform, to promote 
honest civic administration, as opportunity offers and 
our individual ability and leading directs. Men and 
women of other religious orders are at work in every 
direction that we are for the uplift of human kind; 
hence these things are not our Society’s specifie work, 
but the outcome of all life consecrated by the Spirit. 

This, however, is no reason why we should leave 
the demands for service to others and seek a special 
field of human endeavor of our own. Our adherence 
to the injunction, ‘ Mind the light,” must lead us to 
some avenue of service. A body of people believing 
and walking by the light of revealed religion in the 
human soul must ever be a steady, momentous force 
toward right living. If we believe that 
“No life can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife, 

And all life not be purer and stronger thereby,” 
we may fitly put a high estimate upon the distinctive 
religious profession that we hold, as a conserver of 
every-day righteousness. 


Every avenue of human helpfulness we would have 
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thronged with workers from the religious fold whose 
real work is to create workers, whose lives and ser- 
vice shall be inspired and directed by the Inner Light 


to which The declaration of this 


Fox called us. 
proposition carries with it the necessary corollary that 
we need to endeavor unceasingly to spread the knowl- 
edge of God’s truth as we see it; that we strive to in- 
crease the number of workers who live and act in that 
freedom and sense of dependence and guidance, 
which we believe to be most helpful to the growth of 
the Spirit’s power. The various sub-divisions of our 
Society’s work at present include organizations for 
worship to gather renewed strength, for education of 
our children in the faith of their fathers, for the ex- 
tension of our influence to others who may be helped 
thereby, and for applied Christianity in many fields 
of labor among the debased and unfortunate of our 
Father’s children. A brief survey suggests that we 
have work enough; our need is for more workers. 


It is due Dr. Wm. I. Hull, of Swarthmore, to state 
that the editors are responsible, and not the author, 
for the free translation of the Latin quotation with 
which he concluded his article reviewing Buell’s 
“William Penn.” 


sage is, “I fear the Greeks even though they come 


Dr. Hull’s rendering of the pas- 
bearing gifts.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. a 

The organized forces of labor and capital are now 
concentrating their energies upon a definite issue. 
Samuel Gompers, head of the American Federation 
of Labor, has thus voiced the position of those for 
whom he speaks: 

“The open shop makes agreements with employ- 
ers, arbitration and conciliation impossible. .. . It 
is a principle to which organized labor can never sur- 
render, and to which it never will surrender. .... It 
is better to suffer bitterly now, to go to the death 
even, if necessary, than to be compelled to surrender 
your principles.” 

President Parry, of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, in his annual address at Pittsburg 
was equally emphatic in stating a diametrically oppo- 
site view. He said: 

“ The closed shop is against public policy and is of 
doubtful legality. The liberty of the individual will 
be impossible if he is debarred from the right to con- 
tract for his services because he does not belong to a 
union. . . Any set of men have a right to contract in 
a collective capacity for the sale of their labor, but 
they cannot be upheld in making contracts which ex- 
elude other labor from the right to contract.” 

Upon the issue thus squarely drawn the majority 
of the American people will probably endorse these 
words of President Roosevelt: 

“Every man must be guaranteed his liberty and 
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his right to do as he likes with his property or his 
labor, so long as he does not infringe upon the rights 
of others. 


A new phase of the race question is developing in 
Southern Africa, where a semi-religious organization 
has taken for its watchword, “ Africa for the Afri- 
cans.” The Ethiopian movement was started about 
twelve years ago by two native ministers who seceded 
from the Wesleyan body and started “ The Church 
of Ethiopia,” exclusively for blacks. One of the two, 
named Dwane, visited the United States and obtained 
for his organization the recognition of the powerful 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, the affiliation 
being confirmed when Bishop Turner visited Africa 
in 1898 and ordained a large number of Kaffir minis- 
ters. 

Bishop Turner, in an address in Chicago, on the 
18th, before one of the sessions of the Church’s con- 
ference, is reported to have said: 

“God never made a white man. In the beginning 
all men were black, but in their wanderings on the 
earth many of them have become bleached. And in 
their unnatural pallor many of these bleached men, all 
of whom were made black at the beginning, now look 
with contempt and indifference—often with preju- 
dice and hate—upon their brothers, the negroes, who 
have retained the color that God gave them.” 


The Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
which was opened fifty-four years ago, and is the old- 
est institution of its kind in the world, held its an- 
nual commencement last week and conferred the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine upon forty-three women. 
The Alumni Association has placed in the gymna- 
sium a mural bronze tablet bearing this inscription in 
relief: 

In Memoriam. 

DR. SUSAN P. STACKHOUSE, 
To Whose Enthusiasm and Energy, 
Aided by Her Generous Bequest, 
This Gymnasium Owes Its Inception. 

Dr. Stackhouse was born in Bucks County, Pa., and 
was a member of the Society of Friends. The latter 
years of her professional work were actively devoted 
to the study of preventive medicine. 


Wu Chao Chuou, son of former Chinese Minister 
Wu, who entered the high school at Atlantic City, 
N. J., when his parents were members of the summer 
colony there three years ago, has carried off the 
honors among thirty-six students in the recent exami- 
nations, and will be valedictorian of the class of 1904. 
In the fall the Chinese youth will enter the medical 
department of the University of Pennsylvania. 


The City Parks Association of Philadelphia is en- 
couraging flower boxes before the windows of dwell- 
ings. Should these be generally adopted there would 
be a great amelioration of the ugliness and dreariness 
of the city streets. An especial effort will be made 
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to urge upon the well-to-do-people who go to the 
country in the summer and leave their houses closed, 
that it is possible to provide for the continued care 
of the window boxes at an expenditure trifling in pro- 
portion to the boon conferred on those who remain 
in town. 


The Starr Garden, lying between Sixth and Sev- 
enth and Lombard and Rodman Streets, Philadel- 
phia, has been turned into a public playground for 
children by the Board of Directors of the Starr Cen- 
ter. This playground has a small outdoor gymnastic 
plant, consisting of eight traveling rings, a jumping 
space with uprights, a punching bag and disc, parallel 
bars, ete. Besides this, it is fitted out with basket ball, 
tether ball, three sets of quoits, a fence for handball, 
six swings, and a good, large sand pen for the little 
children. 


BIRTHS. 
COATES.—Fifth month 8th, 1904, to Ethel G. and Robert L. 
Coates, a daughter, who is named Ethel Gates Coates. 


JANNEY.—At Solebury, Bucks County, Pa., Fifth month, 
9th, 1904, to Charles and Martha Reeder Janney, a son, who is 
named Watson R. Janney. 


SAGER.—Third month 14th, 1904, at 3700 Hamilton Street, 
West Philadelphia, to John P. and Katherine H. Sager, a 
daughter, who is named Madeline Sager. 


WOOLMAN.—At Elmer, Salem County, N. J., Third month 
29th, 1904, to John Matlack and Minnie E. Woolman, a son, 
whose name is John Milton Woolman. 


MARRIAGES. 


CONCKLIN—MILLER.—-At the home of the bride, Pomona, 
N. Y., Fourth-day Fifth month 18th, 1904, Ervin Raymond 
Concklin, son of Josiah and Mary L. Concklin (latter deceased), 
and Leah H. Miller, daughter of Joseph G. and Isabella T. 
Miller. 


DEATHS. 


CHADWICK.—At his brother’s home, in Omaha, Neb., Fifth 
month 8th, 1904, William Chadwick, of Quaker Street, N. Y., 
in his 67th year. His health had been gradually failing for 
the last few months, and it was hoped the change would bene- 
fit him. His funeral was held Fifth month llth, from the 
Friends’ Meeting House in Quaker Street, and very largely 
attended. Charles Robinson, of Chappaqua, N. Y., spoke feel- 
ingly from the text, “ Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.” Testimony was 
borne to his high moral character, his consistent life, his active 
participation in the affairs of society, having been an overseer 
and an elder in the meeting for many years; also clerk of the 
monthly meeting, for twelve years successively, and of Duanes- 
burg Quarterly Meeting over thirty years, constantly serving 
the meeting in many and various ways, active in the First-day 
School, always and everywhere a useful and valuable Friend. 
Genial and kindly in his nature, he attracted many friends, 
and was loved and honored by old and young. While we are 
thankful for the influence of such a life, yet in our sad sense 
of loss we say, “How can we spare him?” But God knows 
best, and we must trust Him. H. 


GARRETSON.—A dear friend, Dr. Eli Garretson, of Salem, 
Ohio, passed peacefully away on the evening of the 24th of 
Fourth month, 1904, aged nearly 87, after a lingering weakness 
and inactivity of four years and four months, caused by 
paralysis. At times his suffering was great, but he bore it 
with Christian fortitude, his mind being bright to the last. 


HAINES.—At his home, near Sewell, N. J., on Fourth month 
28th, 1904, John L. Haines, in his 85th year, a member of 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
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LESTER.—At her home near Hazelhurst, Carroll County, 
ill, Fifth month 17th, 1904, Mary Walters Lester, in the 78th 
year of her age. She was born at Goose Creek, Loudoun 
County, Va., and emigrated to Ohio with her parents, Mahlon 
and Elizabeth Walters, in 1832, where she grew up to woman- 
hood. On the 16th of First month, 1851, she married Samuel 
W. Lester, of Knox County, Ohio, and moved with him to 
Illinois in 1867; they were among those who helped to estab- 
lish East Jordan Monthly Meeting of Friends. When this 
meeting was laid down, their right, with that of all the other 
members, was transferred to Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, a 
part of Illinois Yearly Meeting. 

Mary was the mother of six children, two of whom died in 
infancy; four sons, John, William, Benjamin and Howard sur- 
vive. 

We feel that so patient and saintly a life as hers deserves 
more than the mere chronicling of its passing away. She was 
known as “ Aunt Mary Lester” among her neighbors and ac- 
quaintances, who had recognized in her unobtrusive, upright 
walk so many years in their midst a good woman, “a mother 
in Israel!” While speech was yet possible in her closing hours 
she remarked to her husband, her close companion for over 
one-half a century, “ All is right, all is well! ” There were no 
members of their denominational Society except herself and 
family within many miles of their home, so those who gath- 
ered for her funeral were unacquainted with the ways of 
Friends on such occasions. Therefore it seemed the more 
touching to see her neighbors settling into solemn silence for 
a season near the bier, upon which they had already placed 
lovely floral offerings. A Methodist brother spoke a few com- 
forting words, after which the procession of mourners and 
friends drove to a nearby cemetery, where our beloved friend 
was laid to rest. It seemed appropriate in this month of blos- 
soms that her grave should be lined with white, as it was, and 
beautified with a profusion of flowers to remove some of the 
sadness of a funeral. 


TOMLIN.—At her home in Mickleton, N. J., on Fifth month 
7th, 1904, Ella H. Tomlin, wife of Walter L. Tomlin, in her 
36th year. Though not a member with Friends, she was one 
with us, and a subscriber to the INTELLIGENCER. John J. Cor- 
nell attended her funeral, and spoke impressively to her large 
circle of friends gathered on the occasion. 


NOTES. 
The United Evening Meeting in ne will be held 
next First-day, at 7.30 p.m., in West Philadelphia (Thirty-fifth 
Street and Lancaster Avenue), as usual the last First-day of 


the month. This will be the last of the evening meetings until 
autumn. 


At Philadelphia Monthly Meeting a committee was appointed 
to have oversight, jointly with the Green Street Friends, of an 
indulged meeting at Ocean City, N. J., during the summer 
months. Green Street Monthly Meeting decided not to unite 
with this action, taking the ground that an indulged meeting 
for worship can be set up by a monthly meeting, only with 
the approval of the quarterly meeting. This decision does not 
imply disapproval of a meeting for worship being held at 
Ocean City (or elsewhere) by concerned Friends; but if such 
a meeting is held it will not be under the care of the Philadel- 
phia meetings. 


The Wrightstown Friends’ First-day School opened for the 
summer season last First-day, Fifth month 15th, when they 
held their opening session in the Friends’ Meeting House, at 
Wrightstown, at 9.15 a.m., before the regular meeting. Not- 
withstanding the threatening weather about thirty were in 
attendance. When the opening chapter and minutes had 
been read the school separated into the various classes 
to read and discuss the lesson for the day. After the 
study of the lesson and the roll call, the school reassembled. 
There being no appointments, many texts and sentiments were 
given, after which the school closed with a short silence.— 
Doylestown Intelligencer. 


Genesee Yearly Meeting is to be held this vear at Cold- 
stream, Ontario. Friends coming by train will be met on 
Sixth-day, Sixth month 10th, at Komoka Station, on G. T. 
R. R., ten miles west of the city of London, and carried by 
private conveyance to Coldstream. Those coming on any other 
day should send notice, stating time. The meeting of ministers 
and elders is held on Seventh-day, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


8S. P. Zavitz. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FRIENDS’ BOOK 
ASSOCIATION. 

In making this, the thirty-first annual report to the stock- 
holders, the directors find little to remark beyond what has 
been already stated in former reports. 

The business of the association has been conducted on the 
same lines as heretofore, and while a falling off in the demand 
for school supplies has somewhat diminished the amount of 
sales, the net profits for the year are slightly in excess of the 
expenses, so that the business may be reported as self-sustain- 
ing. This condition is about the same as has existed for some 
years past, and there seems little prospect of going beyond it. 
The store serves the needs of members of the Society of 
Friends in a measure that cannot be valued entirely by dollars 
und cents, but the hope of the founders of the Association, that 
the publication of literature appertaining to the doctrines and 
testimonies of the Society might become one of its most im- 
portant objects has not yet been realized. The Association at 
one time had at its disposal a “Free Literature Fund,” but 
the amount was so small that but little was accomplished with 
it. If, through increased patronage of the store or the liber- 
ality of interested Friends, a fund of this kind could be pro- 
vided it would afford opportunity to enter upon this import- 
ant part of our work. 

An address by Isaac H. Hillborn, which was published in 
pamphlet form, has met with ready sale, and a second edition 
has been recently printed. 

The trustees appointed by the Board have received from a 
Friend a certificate for five shares of Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion stock, which he presents to the Association. The receipt 
of the donation has been properly acknowledged. 

During the last year the Association has lost the valued ser- 
vices of Isaac H. Hillborn, who had filled the position of as- 
sistant superintendent from Second month 18th, 1902, until 
the time of his decease. We share with many others the re- 


gret which occasions the making of this record. 

One vacancy exists in the Board, through the declination of 
Wm. Wright, who was elected a director at the last annual 
meeting. 

Signed by direction of the Board, 


SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
MAGAZINES, ETC., FOR NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


I want to make an appeal to the readers of this paper for 
reading matter for the children and grown people at Friends’ 
Neighborhood Guild. So many families have old magazines, 
books and papers that are just in the way, and we could do 
so much with them. One friend sent a large box a week ago, 
and I had been gradually gathering together until I had over 
five hundred. I put a small notice on the door, and in less than 
two hours they were all gone. I wish you could have seen the 
eagerness with which they were taken, men and women sending 
the children in with the request for something solid to read; 
mothers asking for picture books to keep the children quiet 
while they finished their work. You will ask, what kind; al- 
most anything can be used. The other day I had Harper’s, 
Secribner’s, Everybody's, Outlook, Century, Atlantic Monthly, 
St. Nicholas, Youth’s Companion, Children’s Friend, Scattered 
Seeds, Puck, Judge, FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, and many more; 
also some Sunday School papers for the very young children. 
All are welcome, and pictures melt away like dew before the 
morning sun. Then just now I want partly-worn clothing for 
girls from 9 to 14; discarded summer dresses are especially 
needed. The house is open at all times, and anything left for 
the Guild will reach me and be most gratefully welcomed. I 
wish you all could have seen the children begging for the maga- 
zines. We could use several thousand a week if we had them. 
Will not each one who reads this come to our help? 


Very truly yours, EMILY WILBUR, 


Supt. Friends’ Mission, 151 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia. 
Fifth mo, 23, 1904. 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 
To Editor Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER. 
Dear Friend: As the subject of “neglected children” has 
a place upon the program of Friends’ General Conference, the 


enclosed clipping may be of interest to readers of the INTEL- 
LIGENCER. 
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I may add that this is a regular department in our Ontaric 
Government, Mr. Kelso being the superintendent. 
Sincerely, 


WILLIAM G. Brown. 


The clipping is as follows: 

“ The twelfth report of the Ontario Department of Neglected 
and Dependent Children gives a highly satisfactory account of 
the work that is being done for children in the various cities 
and towns. There are twenty-seven children’s aid societies 
actively at work, in addition to a number of committees in 
rural sections. During the past year homes were found for 

239 children from infancy up to ten years, and situations were 
found for older children. There is on the records now a total 
of 2,030 children who have been placed out in foster homes. 
These children are regularly visited by Mrs. L. J. Harvie and 
Mr. William O’Connor, the latter having special charge of the 
Catholic children, and they are reported to be making good 
progress and to be doing nicely in every way. A remarkable 
fact pointed out by Mr. Kelso is that of the two thousand 
children who have been taken in charge, many of them coming 
from the lowest surroundings, not one can be found in any 
prison or penitentiary.” 


THE MINISTRY. 
A PERSONAL TESTIMONY. 


My mind has been sweetly covered since I have been a shut- 
in, with a love that could rejoice and give thanks, for this trial 
has worked patience, and patience experience, and experience 
hope, a blessed and lively hope, which sustains and anchors the 
mind securely to that rock which cannot be moved by the 
storms and winds that may rage and roar without. The 
habitation of the believer is blessed by this security. “ Sal- 
vation hath God appointed for him as the wall and the bulwark 
which shall afford him safety in the day of conflict. He need 
not fly from his place of refuge when the armies of the adver- 
sary encamp against him. He sees their banner, the glittering 
spear and the sword; but his heart does not fail, for he him- 
self is clad; and the armor which he wears is sufficient,” for 
“one can chase a thousand and two put ten thousand to 
flight.” 

This time of suffering and confinement has been attended 
with salutary effects, in giving me clearer views of the Chris- 
tian religion, a manifestation of divine life and love brought 
forth in the soul through faith, obedience and patience. 

Of late years I have endeavored to follow the leadings of 
the spirit when in meetings for divine worship; very seldom, 
if ever, rising to speak without a fervent silent prayer for 
divine aid, and have been careful not to extend my communi- 
cations so as to be burdensome to the hearers. 

Sometimes I have had the subject spread out before me in 
advance of my rising to speak, which enabled me to deliver a 
connected discourse; at other times only a few words or a 
Scripture text have been impressed on my mind, with such 
clearness as to require expression, and when I stood up to 
speak, more would be given. 

In rightly authorized ministry, I think the ideas or emo- 
tions to be expressed are from impressions made on the mind 
by divine grace; the language or garb in which they are 
clothed may be attributed to the speaker, and will depend 
much on his natural or acquired endowments. 

The effort of a gospel minister should be while waiting on 
God in a religious meeting, to withdraw his or her thoughts 
from all worldly concerns, watching unto prayer, and when 
the mind is impressed with a subject and moved to speak, they 
should express what they have to say in simplicity of lan- 
guage, adapted to the comprehension of all, seeking no orna- 
ment of style, going directly to the point, and not ‘relying on 
their own powers of persuasion, but on the gift of God, the 
witness for truth in the hearts of those assembled. 


JOSEPH POWELL. 


A fact useful for temperance workers was brought out at 
the recent annual meeting of the Sceptre Life Assurance Com- 
pany. The chairman stated that during the last twenty years 
the “expected” deaths in the temperance section were 1,440, 
of which only 792 had actually taken place, or 55 per cent. In 
the general section the number “expected” in the twenty 
years was 2,370, the actual deaths numbering 1,880, or 79.32 
per cent. As is well known to statisticians, the experience of 
the United Kingdom Temperance and General Provident Insti- 
tution is similar. What more cogent arguments could be 


educed as to the comparative longevity of abstainers?—The 
Friend (London). 
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PROGRAM OF THE CONFERENCE. 


FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1904, TO BE HELD 
AT TORONTO, CAN., EIGHTH MONTH 12TH TO ISTH. 
Chairman, O. Edward Janney. Secretary, Leah H. Miller 

Concklin. Treasurer, Elisha H. Walker. 

FIRST SESSION. 
Sicth-day, Eighth month, 12th, 9.30 to 12 m.—Chairman, 

Herbert P. Worth, West Chester. 

Address of welcome, William Greenwood Brown, of Toronto. 
General subject, “ Teaching in the First-day Schools.” Ad- 
dresses, Mary H. Whitson, Philadelphia; Edward B. Rawson, 
New York. Topic, “ A Graded Course for First-day Schools.” 
Address, George L. Maris, Newtown. Topic, “ The Teacher.” 
Sirth-day, Eighth month 12th, 2.30 p.m.—Chairman, J, Eu- 

gene Baker, Philadelphia. 

Subject, “ The First-day Schools.” Topic, 
lescence ”-—(a) “ Social Influence,” 
(b) “ Religious Influence,” 


“The Period of Ado- 
Bessie G. Haight, Ontario; 
Jesse H. Holmes, Swarthmore. 
OPENING SESSION OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
Sixth-day, Eighth month 12th, 8 p.m.—Chairman, O. Edward 

Janney, Baltimore. 

Address of welcome, Thomas Urquhart, 
G. W. Ross, Premier of Ontario. Address, Professor Goldwin 
Smith, M.A., LL.D., Toronto. Address, John William Gra- 
ham, principal of Dalton Hall, Manchester, England. Topie, 
“The Friend and His Message.” 
Seventh-day, Eighth month 13th, 9.30 a.m.—Chairman 

ward Clarkson Wilson, Baltimore. 

Subject, “Our Duty to Neglected Children.” Address, Flor- 
ence Kelley, New York, secretary of the Consumers’ League. 
Seventh-day, Eighth month 13th, 2.30 p.m.—General subject, 

“ Temperance.” 

Address, Benjamin Hallowell Miller, Sandy Spring, Md. 
“ Effective Temperance Organizations.” 
Wilbur, New York. Topic, 
Discussion. 

Reception in the evening. 


Meetings on First-day, Eighth month 14th.—10 a.m.—Meet- 
ings for Worship. 2.30 p.m.-—Religious Meeting under the 
auspices of the Young Friends’ Association. Chairman, Arthur 
C. Smedley. 
Addresses, 

ings 


Mayor of Toronto; 


, Ed- 


Topic, 
Address, Henry W. 
“The Problem: Its Solution.” 


Edw. Clarkson Wilson and others, 
for Worship. 


Second-day, Eighth month 15th, 


8 p.m.—Mcet- 


9.30 a.m.—Chairman, Presi- 


dent Joseph Swain, Swarthmore College. Subject, “ Educa- 
tion.” 
Address, William W. Birdsall, Philadelphia. Topic, “ Educa- 


tion and the Religious Life.” Discussion. 
Second-day, Eighth month 15th, 2.30 p.m.—Chairman, Thomas 

W. Sidwell, Washington. Subject, “ Education.” 

Address, Elizabeth Stover, New York. Topic, “ Parental Re- 
sponsibility in Education.” Discussion. 

Second-day, Eighth month 15th, 8 p.m.—Chairman, Williara 

M. Jackson, New York. Jointly in the interest of Education 

and First-day School work. 

Address, Rufus M. Jones, Haverford, Pa. Topic, “ Teaching 
the Bible ”—(a) “In the Family,” (b) “In School,” (¢) “In 

First-day School.” 

Third-day, Eighth month 16th, 9.30 a.m.—Chairman, 

William Hutchinson, New York. General subject, 

ment of Criminals.” 

Address, Samuel J. Barrows, New York, American member of 
the International Prison Commission. Topic, “ Abolition of 
the Death Penalty.” 
Third-day, Eighth month 16th, 2.30 p.m.—General subject, 

‘The Race Problem.” 

Address, Anna M. Jackson, New York. 

Third-day evening, 8 p.m.—Business session of the General 

Conference. 

Fourth-day, Eighth month 1 

cration and Service.” 

Address, John William Graham. 

of a meeting for worship. 


Fourth-day, Eighth month 17th, 2.30 p.m.—Under the care of 
Young Friends’ Associations. Chairman, Margaret Eves. 

Address, Joseph Beck Tyler. Topic, “ Young Friends in the 
Early History of the Society.” Address, Bertha L. Broom- 
ell, Wilmington, Del. Topic, “Opportunities of Young 
Friends of the Present Day.” Discussion opened by William 


John 
“The Treat- 


7th, 9.30 a.m.—Subject, “ Conse- 


The address to be the opening 


Taylor and Louise E. Haviland. 
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Fourth-day, Eighth month 17th, 8 p.m.—Chairman, William 

Greenwood Brown, Toronto. Subject, “ Peace.” 

Introductory address, Jesse H. Holmes, Ph.D., Swarthmore, Pa. 
Address, J. F. McCurdy, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Oriental 
Languages and Literature in the University of Toronto. 
Topic, “ War and Religion.” Address, A. Stevenson, B.A., 
Master of History and Literature, Stratford Collegiate In- 
stitute, Stratford, Canada. Topic, “ The School Teacher in 
Relation to the Peace of the World.” 

Fifth-day, Eighth month 18th, 9.30 a.mn.—Chairman, O. Ed- 
ward Janney. General subject, “ Purity.” 

Introductory address, Isaac Wilson, Bloomfield, Ontario. 
ject, “The Pure in Heart.” Symposium, “Factors That 
Make for Purity ”—(a) “The Home,’ Emma J. Broomell, 
Baltimore; (b) “ The School,” Edward Clarkson Wilson, Bal- 
timore; (c) “ The Press,” Caroline R. Hull, Baltimore; (d) 
“ The Church,” Mary Travilla, West Chester, Pa. 


Sub- 


CLOSING SESSION, 
Fifth-day, Eighth month 18th, 2.30 p.m.—Chairman, Charles 

F. Jenkins, Philadelphia. 

Address, Adam Shortt, M.A., Professor of Political and Eco- 
nomical Science in Queen University, Kingston, Ontario. 
Topic, “ Individuality in Spiritual and Social Life.” Closing 
remarks, O. Edward Janney, Baltimore, chairman of the 
General Conference. 

8 p.m.-—In the evening the members of the Conference and 
their friends will gather for a social farewell occasion. 


TORONTO.—IIL. 
SIDE TRIPs. 

Having briefly introduced your readers to the city 
of Toronto in two previous letters, I purpose now to 
make them acquainted with three of the principal 
side trips opening naturally from Toronto, using a 
short letter for each one. The Niagara Falls and 


Niagara River rushing through the wonders and 
beauties of the “ gorge ” may be left for the last let- 


ter of the three. 

The rapids of the river St. Lawrence and the 
archipelago of the Thousand Islands will interest us 
through this letter and leave the Ten Thousand 
Islands of the Muskoka Lakes and Georgian Bay for 
the second letter. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE. 


Those who prefer to make a summer trip from 
Toronto immediately after the Conference will find 
the return to New York or Philadelphia by the St. 
Lawrence and Hudson Rivers a delightful change 
from city or country life. The steamers can be taken 
at Toronto harbor and the passenger will be landed 
in Montreal without change. Some time can be 
saved, if necessary, by taking train through the night 
to Kingston and catching the steamer there. 

Between six o’clock in the morning, when Kingston 
is left, and seven or eight o’clock in the evening, 
when Montreal is reached, there is a continuous 
feast of beauty and novelty. From Kingston to 
Brockville, a distance of fifty miles, the boat passes 
through the ever-changing picture of charming 
islands ornamented with the gay colors and varied 
architecture of summer residences. 

All lines of steamers stop at Clayton, in the midst 
of the Thousand Islands, and connection is made 
there with Albany and New York. 

Passing the Thousand Island Park, and threading 
the eye of the channel, we arrive at Alexandria Bay, 
a well-known and fashionable summer resort for 
Northern New York. We do not wonder that these 
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Thousand Islands were called by the Indians “ Mana- 
toana,” “* The Garden of the Great Spirit.” 

After passing Brockville and Prescott, on the 
Canadian side, and Morristown and Ogdensburg, on 
the American side, the excitement of running the 
rapids begins. The turbulent waters of the Galops 
give the first experience, and then after shooting the 
du Plat rapid, the boat shuts off steam as the swift 
eurrent of the Long Sault Rapid becomes the pro- 
pelling power and carries the steamer at a speed of 
twenty miles an hour. The first passage of the Long 
Sault by steamer was made about 1840 under an In- 
dian pilot named Terrorbriabera. The Coteau Rap- 
ids, the Cedar Rapids, the Split Rock Rapids, the 
Cascade Rapids, and the Lachine Rapids follow one 
another and provide variety of experience all the way 
to Montreal. Passing under the railway bridges 
that span the river at Lachine and Montreal in the 
swift current of the Lachine rapids is certainly im- 
pressive in a unique way. The trip may be extended 
to historic and quaint Quebec, or further down the 
river past Montmorency Falls, and the shrine of St. 
Anne de Beaupré, past Murray Bay and Cacouna, into 
the rugged grandeur of the Saguenay and under the 
shadows of Cape Eternity. 

‘The return trip from the Saguenay to Montreal 
brings us again to familiar lines. By the Delaware 
and Hudson Railway the tourist skirts the shores of 
Lake Champlain and reaches Saratoga and Albany, 
nearing home, well pleased with one of the choicest of 


Canadian trips. Cananean: 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING 
REPORT. 
REPORT OF THE GEORGE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The additions to and changes in the school buildings, etc., 
assented to by the yearly meeting last spring were proceeded 
with promptly. The work was diligently and energetically 
pushed by the superintendent, but the opening of school in the 
fall had to be deferred a week because the main building, where 
many changes had been made, was not ready. The new dormi- 
tory was not ready for occupation until later, and a temporary 
arrangement had to be made for lodging the boys. This was 
done without any very serious inconvenience. The buildings 
are proving very satisfactory, and we feel assured that it is 
well to have the additional accommodations. 

There have been but few cases of illness, and the general 
health of the school has been very good. In this connection 
we may say that it is found to be of great importance that 
the pupils shall not be deficient in taking exercise, and that 
much of the exercise shall be out of doors. The pressure of 
many things delayed work on the grounds for running and 
other athletic exercises, mentioned in our last report, but we 
hope they will soon be in good order. 

The class graduated in Sixth month, 1903, consisted of nine 
young women and nine young men. The number of pupils en- 
rolled during the present year is 206, of whom 166 have been 
boarders and 40 day pupils, as follows: 


Boarders who are members of our Society 

Boarders, not members, who have one parent a 
member . 

Boarders other than the above 

Day pupils who are members of our Society... ... 

Day pupils, not members, who have one parent a 
member . + 

Day pupils other than the above 


Of the boarders, 80 are girls and 86 are boys, and of the 
day pupils 17 are girls and 23 are boys. The average age is 
a little over 16% years. 

There are 21 teachers, 16 of 
Friends. 


whom are members among 
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The accounts for the school year ending Eighth month lst, 
1903, show: 
Net expenses of the school ................ $47,542.04 
Receipts on account of pupils, ete. .......... 25,431.02 


Made up from income of endowment fund. .$22,111.02 


In this statement no receipts or payments on account of the 
farm, for permanent improvements, nor for furniture, are in- 
cluded. 

It includes a charge of $1,603.80 for depreciation of furni- 
ture. An analysis of the expenses indicates that they 
amounted to $289.35 for each boarding pupil, and to $117.99 
for each day pupil. 

The following is an abstract of the accounts for the year 
ending with the Third month: 


Balance in hand Fourth month Ist, 1903 








ee necieeied 57,399.64 
Received from the trustee, income........ $28,000.00 
Received from the trustee, principal ...... 25,000.00 
Received contributions for buildings ...... 39,633.34 
Received for tuition, etc., net ............ 27,644.20 
Received from farm, sales of produce, etc... 3,262.55 
——— 123,540.09 
$130,939.73 
Piabe OR farm AOCOUNE. «0.6.0 6c en vcnesece. $3,781.49 
Paid on furnishing account .............. 5,013.18 
Paid on imsurance account .............. 2,070.56 
Bene Om DrayGon Mall. oo. cjcccsecsvas sve 42,718.65 
ee OR OW RECN oss oicie nn eccade<cvwas 6,914.31 
Paid on sundry changes about main build- 
ing, including enlargement of assembly 
room, many changes in class rooms, new 
boiler, engine and dynamo made needful 
by the additional dormitory, etc., etc... 11,898.87 
ee RO GION she cn sc thws cesivevsses 678.74 
Paid on school account .............00005 51,483.07 
—— 124,558.87 
Balance in hand Fourth month Ist, 1904.......... $6,380.86 


There are a number of items in connection with the build- 
ings that were not in order for settlement at the date to which 
the above account is made up. It is estimated that the cost 
of the new dormitory will be about $48,000, that of the new 
kitchen about $7,000, and of changes in the bain building, sewer, 
etc., about $12,675. We are assured of contributions for these 
purposes of whatever amount their aggregate cost shall ex- 
ceed $25,000, which sum was appropriated by the yearly meet- 
ing. 

The farm accounts show: 

Stock, per inventory, Third month 27th, 

ea a stein oa ong $: 

Payments, Fourth month Ist, 


Third month 3lst, 1904 3,781.49 


Receipts, Fourth month Ist, 1903, to Third 

|g ee a a ein $3,262.55 
Stock, per inventory, Third month 30th, 

1904 . 


$7,638.24 


3,725.87 


6,988.42 


Loss in operating 


akad Shem ema e dates Saal a $649.82 
The outcome of the farm operations is a great disappoint- 
ment. We are confident that better results will be reached. 
It having seemed desirable to name several of the buildings, 
names have been selected which are those of places associated 
with the early history of our Society. The new dormitory 
is called Drayton Hall, from the birthplace of George Fox; the 
older dormitory Orton Hall, from the birthplace and appar- 
ently early home of George Whitehead, and the principal’s 
house Sunny Bank, from a place mentioned very interestingly 
in George Whitehead’s autobiography. He there first heard 
George Fox as a miuister. 
Charles N. Thompson is giving up the position of treasurer 
and superintendent, his resignation to take effect fully Eighth 
month Ist, and Francis C. Pyle has been appointed to the place. 
We recommend that the yearly meeting shall authorize the 
trustee to pay over during the coming year $25,000 of the in- 
come of the funds. 
On behalf of the committee, 


WILLIAM P. BANCROFT, Clerk. 
Fourth month 29th, 1904. 


God, and the communion of the Holy 





EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dr. Edward H. Magill lectured in Parrish Hall on Fifth-day 
morning. His subject was “Victor Hugo and His Tragedy, 
Hernani.” The extended study which Dr. Magill has given 
French literature rendered this lecture doubly interesting and 
instructive. 

Seventh-day Dr. Spiers spoke to the class on Social Economy 
upon the subject of “ Industrial Arbitration.” Warden Buyers, 
of the State Penitentiary in Philadelphia, is expected on next 
Fifth-day to speak on “ Prison Labor.” These lectures are all 
valuable. 

Dr. Holmes’ Bible class held an unusually successful meet- 
ing on First-day morning. George Walton, president of the 
Y. M. C. A. of the University of Pennsylvania, was present. 

In meeting Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford, preached. His 
text was “ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
Ghost, be with you all.” 
The last regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
was held First-day evening. Charlotte R. Bogert read an ex- 
cellent paper on “Organization of Friends’ Meetings,” 
after which Prof. Beardsley talked on the “ Friends’ Histori- 
cal Library.” His subject was very interesting, and he showed 
some valuable and curious volumes and related some unusual 
facts. Of this library Prof. Beardsley is librarian. This meet- 
ing closes a very successful year. F. N. P. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, LOCUST VALLEY, L. I. 


Edward F. Bigelow, A.M., Ph.D., nature and science editor 
of St. Nicholas Magazine, director of the Bigelow Summer 
School of Nature Study, and associate editor of Popular Edu- 
cator, visited Friends’ Academy from First-day afternoon, Fifth 
month 15th, to Third-day morning, Fifth month 17th. First- 
day evening Professor Bigelow attended the Scripture reading 
and song service, and made a very appropriate short address, 
drawing a beautiful religious lesson from nature and her chil- 
dren. He was present at the evening exercises of school Sec- 
ond-day morning, and outlined his plans for the field and wood 
work of the day. In the forenoon the pupils of the lower inter- 
mediate department went for a ramble, and in the afternoon 
the higher classes went over about the same ground. On his 
previous visits Professor Bigelow took his parties to the up- 
lands, and more attention was given to plants and birds. This 
year the swamp-lands received special attention, and the pu- 
pils were instructed in finding and securing specimens from 
the ponds and swamps. On both these walks cameras were 
used and interesting photographs secured. In the evening a 
large number of patrons and guests assembled with the pupils 
to enjoy an entertainment, “ Nature’s Little Things” being re- 
vealed to them in their highly-magnified activities. Professor 
Bigelow used a mediascope and projection microscope to pro- 
ject images of highly-magnified mounted specimens, and re- 
fiections of living creatures on the screen. The latter had 
been found and collected by the pupils during the day. The 
devices used to show the living specimens were invented by the 
lecturer himself, and have never been duplicated, we under- 
stand, and his work in this line not excelled, if equalled. An 
ordinary mosquito, magnified to about fifty feet in length, 
was shown on the screen in sections. A magnified mosquito 
larva, showing its heartbeats and breathing, was interesting. 
The living specimens of mosquito larve in the projectoscope 
made frequent trips to the surface of the water for air, and 
the audience readily saw how oil on the surface of ponds would 
exterminate the larve by suffocation. 

The school was fortunate in securing the services of Profes- 
sor Bigelow on this occasion, as the care and difficulties at- 
tendant upon such a lecture make it impossible for him to 
give it more than three or four times a year. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that Friend Bigelow’s visits do much to stim- 
ulate interest and create enthusiasm in observation of nature 
and a greater love for all the little as well as large things in 
her realm, and rarely do we find a richer field than in this 
beautiful section of Long Island. 

The next entertainment will be an illustrated lecture on 
“Central America, the Panama Canal and Commercial Routes 
to Asia,” by Principal Jackson. Previous lectures and read- 
ings have been by Charles F. Underhill, with “ Dr. Marigold,” 
and selections from Mark Twain, Gay Zenola McLaren, in 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and Professor Vincent, of Glen 
Cove, in miscellaneous selections. 

The last regular meeting of Friends’ Academy Literary So- 
ciety was held Fifth month 20th, when an interesting program 
was rendered. 


An interesting feature this year has been the bringing to- 
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gether of the pupils of Friends’ Seminary, of New York, and 
Friends’ Academy in friendly contests. Teams from the two 
schools have several times competed in foot-ball, base-ball and 
basket-ball. The good feeling always manifested and spirit of 
friendly rivalry we trust will do much toward keeping the 
schools in closer touch. 

The school has established a remarkable record for health- 
fulness for the year. Except for a case of appendicitis, the 
services of a physician have been required but thirteen times 
in thirty-four weeks for a household of seventy-five persons. 

A set of President Roosevelt’s works, in twelve volumes, 
has recently been added to the library, and also a complete set 
of Doubleday, Page & Co.’s “ Nature Library,” in nine volumes. 


M. 





GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


In the annual oratorical contest of preparatory schools held 
at Swarthmore College, Fifth month 7th, Bertha E. Pancoast, 
as representative of George School, won second place. 

The Penn Literary Society held its last meeting for the 
school year Fifth month 14th. Louise Pancoast opened the 
program with a recitation entitled “The Joshua of 1776.” 
Frederick Humphrey gave a short impersonation of Jewish 
character, after which Helen Stapler and Edward Wardell 
gave a duet, piano and violin. Anna Roberts’s recitation, “ Six 
Love Letters,” preceded “The Gleanings of the Penn,” by its 
editor, Elizabeth Large. Cornelia Thompson sang “The 
Sweetest Story Ever Told,” and Vesta Haines gave a mono- 
logue, “ Making Him Feel at Home.” A play, “ Turning the 
Tables,” closed the program. 

Miss Belle Vansant very pleasantly entertained the senior 
class at her home in Newtown Sixth-day evening, Fifth month 
13th. The class was also given a picnic in the George School 
woods by Miss Sophie Lange, Second-day evening, Fifth month 
16th. 

Dr. Holmes gave the last lecture of his course, “ The Proph- 
ets, Christianity and Quakerism,” Second-day afternoon, Fifth 
month 16th. 

The senior class was very delightfully entertained in the 
gymnasium Sixth-day evening, Fifth month 20th, by the junior 
class. 

The Library Institute, held at George School on Seventh- 
day, 2lst, under the auspices of the Keystone State Library 
Association, was largely attended, and it is hoped that some 
practical good may result from it. Soon after 11 o’clock Dr. 
Walton called the meeting to order and heartily welcomed the 
Association and friends to George School. Robert P. Bliss, 
chairman and librarian at the Crozier Theological Seminary, 
Chester, Pa., responded, and then called on John Thomson, li- 
brarian of the Free Library of Philadelphia, to open the dis- 
cussion on “ Libraries iv Schools.” Louis B. Ambler, superin- 
tendent of Friends’ Schools, continued the discussion. Both 
speakers spoke of the great necessity of beginning with the 
children—provide them with suitable books, train them to 
form the habit of reading, create in them the desire to know 
more than is contained in the ordinary text book, and the fu- 
ture of the library will be assured. Emma R. Neisser, Free 
Library, Philadelphia, presented a very interesting paper on 
“Traveling Libraries” and spoke especially of the system in 
Pennsylvania established by the Free Library Commission in 
1899. On application of twelve resident taxpayers to the Penn- 
sylvania Library Commission, State Library, Harrisburg, any 
community without a free public library may receive the ivan 
of a traveling library of fifty volumes, to be exchanged or re- 
turned at the end of six months. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, at 2 o’clock, Jean 
Y. Middleton, librarian Apprentices’ Library, Philadelphia, read 
a suggestive paper on “ Libraries in Boroughs and Towns,” and 
Theodore C. Search, George A. Jenks, A. S. Martin, superin- 


tendent of Bucks County Schools, and Rev. T. S. Elms took 


part in the discussion which followed. 


After an interesting address by Thomas L. Montgomery, 
State librarian, Alice B. Kroeger, librarian at Drexel Institute 
and director of the Library School, read a paper on “ Library 
Exhibits.” A few remarks by Dr. Walton on the value of 
libraries closed the program. F. B. 8. 


Be not afraid to pray—to pray is right; 
Pray if thou canst with hope—but ever pray! 
Tho’ hope be weak, or sick with long delay, 

Pray in the darkness, if there be no light. 


PEACE CONFERENCE AT NORRISTOWN. 

The Philanthropic Committee of Abington Quarterly Meet- 
ing, Pa., has arranged for a series of conferences on various 
subjects. Acting jointly with the Norristown Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, a conference on “ Peace and Arbitration ” was held on 
the 22d in Norristown Friends’ Meeting House, with a large 
attendance. 


John W. Harry presided and Margaret Blackfan was secre- 
tary. 

Ellwood Roberts gave a reading, “ Life a Railway Station.” 
Charles F. Cloude read a paper prepared by another on “ The 
Training of the Young.” Mary C. Roberts gave a recitation 
and Mary R. Livezey read an editorial from Frrenps’ INTELLI- 
GENCER on the recent yearly meeting. Dr. Joseph S. Walton, 
of George School, delivered the main address. He contended 
that if peace is to be maintained and international disputes 
settled by arbitration, there must be a training of individuals 
in that direction. He said that there are two forces in the 
world—a greater and a less—one being the divine element of 
love and the other that of violence. He illustrated the latter 
by the onward flow of the Schuylkill through the town, bearing 
to the sea the particles torn from the rocks and the mountains. 
There is a power in the world, however, as every parent is 
aware, that is better than force in securing obedience. He 
related an anecdote of a matron in charge of a public play- 
ground in Philadelphia, who was getting along well in main- 
taining order among several hundred boys until in an evil hour 
she consented to the presence of a half-dozen policemen to 
assist her, when the whole nature of the children seemed to 
change for the worse, and she was glad to dispense with their 
services. 

Professor Walton earnestly controverted the saying of Bis- 
marck just prior to nis death that if any good work is to be 
accomplished in the world by the pen, it must be backed by 
the power of the sword, and that of Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton University, that it is only the policeman’s club that 
preserves order in any community. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Toronto.—The regular meeting for Fifth month was held on 
the 14th in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. The president, W. G. Brown, 
opened the meeting by reading the sixth chapter of Galatians, 
after which a period of silence was observed. 

In the secretary’s report on the month’s work it was stated 
that correspondence had been carried on with representative 
men of the Christian Churches and with the Board of Trade, 
Toronto, in order to awaken interest in Peace and Arbitration, 
and with the purpose of forming public opinion in favor of a 
Treaty of Arbitration between Great Britain and the United 
States. All replies were favorable, and about ten were re- 
ported to the meeting. 

The value of this correspondence was acknowledged, and it 
was ordered to be continued and extended to include labor 
organizations. 

Prof. J. F. McCurdy, of Toronto University, reported his ac- 
ceptance of the chairmanship of the department of Peace and 
Arbitration, and in his suggestions for work included one for 
the appointment of a committee to investigate thoroughly the 
subject of militarism in schools and colleges, and to report 
to a subsequent meeting. The committee was appointed. 

The preparations for the General Conference in Eighth 
month were discussed. 

The president reported a visit of the Conference workers 
from Philadelphia and New York to Toronto; also his own 
visit to Philadelphia ; and reported progress on the following 
matters: Programs, badges, stenographiec work, reports, hotels 
and boarding houses. 

A period of silence was observed and the meeting ad- 
journed. A. C. C., See. 


HopEWELL.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Fifth month 22d. 

The meeting was opened by the president reading the 22¢ 
chapter of the Proverbs. Jonah L. Rees read an interesting 
collection of current events from the INTELLIGENCER. 

Edna Huyette recited the beautiful poem, “A Mother’s 
Prayer.” 

The topic for discussion was, “What do individual mem- 
bers owe to the meeting?” Jonah L. Rees spoke of our duty 
in meetings for worship. He said we should come together to 
learn and get the gospel. The meeting is what we make it. 
God never fails, but man fails. Grace of the Spirit makes us 
free and gives us power. We owe to our meetings our very 


* best, our whole week’s gleaning. One member, speaking df the 
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silent meetings, said: “There must be spiritual communion 
from every one; each individual is responsible.” 

S. T. Pidgeon quoted the following extract from J. W. Rown- 
tree: “ Our meetings for worship must be the growing centers 
of our spiritual life, if we would keep and attract men, to sat- 
isfy their spiritual hunger.” 

Arthur Robinson said the first and most important duty 
of individual members is to attend meetings regularly, and 
then their part will be known. 

One member spoke of the duty of each member giving ex- 
pression to his thoughts, as we grow by the things we do. — 

kk. L. Irish spoke of meeting a Methodist minister, who said 
he liked the way that Friends had of deciding questions, that 
they decided by the unit instead of the majority of the mem- 
bers. 

Tacy Branson Doing spoke of “ What do individual members 
owe to the meetings, in society?” She said plainness of speech 
might mean good, pure English, minus the many slang phrases 
in which Americans indulge. A Friend who lives up to our 
creed wil! never be foolishly frivolous. One can be jolly and 
entertaining, but always courteous and sincere. We need not 
dress as our great-grandparents did, but we can use good judg- 
ment regarding expense, extremes in fashion, and, above all, 
modesty. In our social life we should never forget our testi- 
mony against intoxicants, and should stand firm for the right. 
Promptness is another thing we must watch. She spoke of 
mingling with other dencminations. We lack the true element 
of Christianity if we cannot mingle, socially and otherwise, 
with those who are but taking a different road to the same 
beautiful home behind the pearly gates. 

Edward L. Irish spoke of “ What individual members owe 
to the meeting, in a financial way.” He said the strength of 
any organization is measured by its power. If they have the 
money they have the power; therefore, we must give all we are 
able to support our meetings. The discussion was continued 
for the next mecting, taking the other side, “ What does the 
meeting owe to the individual members in sickness, in pov- 
erty, when isolated, in a social way?” 

‘he members expressed their pleasure in having President 
Swain with us during our First-day School Quarterly Union. 

After a few minutes’ silence, the meeting adjourned. 

CASSANDRA PIDGEON, Cor. Secy. 


Trenton, N. J.—The Fifth month meeting of Trenton 
Friends’ Association, held in the usual place, was called to 
order by the president, Harvey Satterthwaite. The minutes 
of the Fourth month meeting were read and approved. The 
president then read the Executive Committee’s report of pro- 
gram for next month, which is as follows: Recitation, “The 
Branded Hand,” Samuel Taylor; “ What is the Ideal Quaker? ” 
Laura Fell; “Is it Necessary or Desirable to Have Paid First- 
day School Workers ?” General discussion. 

Some time ago we were advised to send for J. J. Cornell’s 
book, “ Principles of Friends,” which have arrived, and it was 
arranged to have the librarian distribute them. 

As next meeting is the time to appoint delegates to Confer- 
ence at Toronto, the secretary was advised to say on postals 
that it will be an important meeting. 


The story of “Hiawatha’s Wooing,’ read by Louisa 
H. Dunn, was well received. A paper upon the ques- 
tion, “Is Preparation for War Conducive to Peace?” 
was read by Abel Mahan, who spoke of the many 
Sunday Schools that have classes of cadets that were 


regularly drilled as for war, and how this collides with the 
principles of Friends, who believe that we should settle all 


questions by arbitration rather than by battle. Many 
others gave interesting talks upon this question, after 


which silence prevailed and meeting closed. 
Mary B. HENDRICKSON, Secretary. 


PasapDENA, Cat.—In the afternoon of Fifth month 7th, 1904, 
a regular meeting of the Pasadena Young Friends’ Association 
was held at the home of Edward Taylor, Altadena. The meet- 
ing was opened by the reading of the 91st Psalm. After a 
little silence Frances Baright read Whittier’s “ The Meeting.” 
Sarah Griest then read “A Dream of Truth.” Caroline Ferris 
recited “Christ’s Christianity.” Nancy Gardner recited “The 
Western Immigrant.” Mrs. Ferris read a very interesting se- 
lection from “The Mind of the Master,” by Ian Maclaren. 
Anna May Birdsall gave a pathetic recitation, “Tommy’s 


Prayer.” We were glad to have with us Henry S. Kent and 
wife, of Swarthmore. The former quoted from Whittier’s 


* Tauler.” 








The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
The constitution and by-laws were again read. Frances Baright 
was made a representative to the Toronto Friends’ Conference 
and to any Friends’ Associations she may attend. Sentiments 
were given by many present. After a brief silence, the meet- 
ing adjourned, to meet again Fifth month 22d, in the vestry of 
the Universalist Church. A general social time with music 
and refreshments was then enjoyed. 


M. S. H., Assistant Clerk. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 
THE CHINESE POINT OF VIEW. 

The present political and military situation in the Far East 
focuses attention upon the Yellow races (especially China), 
their possible future and their relations with the West. 

The publicists and religionists of Western countries are very 
free to discuss China, much as a group of vivisectionists might 
discuss a guinea pig in an experiment. But it is worth our 
attention to find out what the Chinaman thinks of the whole 
proceeding. The answer to the question has been furnished by 
“The Letters of a Chinese Official,” dedicated to the English 
public, but also appearing in an American edition. In this 
small booklet a cultured representative of the race that we so 
often call “ barbarian” tells us in unmistakable but beautiful 
English that his people have nothing to gain from taking over 
our ideas, ideals, and machines, along with our ill manners, our 
lack of reverence and our grinding poverty, which attends the 
unfair distribution of our machine-created and unsatisfying 
wealth. 

Then he goes on to deal with the missionary point of view, 
and presents a startling comparison of Confucianism with 
Christianity, claiming that the Christian religion is less suita- 
ble for daily life than the Confucian. 

The book is worth reading for its style. The English is pure 
(probably the result of years of Oxford culture), but it is cast 
in the figurative mould of an Oriental mind. His pictures of 
China and England are drawn with bold lines, which in the 
case of England spare nothing, but withal he makes his com- 
parisons politely. His reasoning is artful, possibly subtle, but 
he at least makes one think, and is for that reason also worth 
reading. J. RUSSELL SMITH. 

Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 

REBECCA OF SUNNY BROOK FARM. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin is a student of child nature and child 
psychology. The results of her studies are embodied in books 
of two types rarely produced by the same mind. 

Sober studies in psychology alternate with charming stories. 
In the latter class is her recent book, “ Rebecca of Sunny Brook 
Farm.” It is a natural and charming portrayal of village life 
in New England. The most prominent figure is a girl who 
passes through childhood and well into her teens, but does not 
reach the stage of sentimental romance. The book is full of 
the life, sprightliness and vivacity of childhood which is con- 
tagious, and is caught by the old aunts with whom Rebecca 
goes to live, and even the reader catches some of it. The story 
sparkles with natural humor, and is wholesome alike for young 
or old, and will usually interest both. It abounds also in pas- 
sages from which a moral appears, not offensively, and these 
morals are not only for children, but also for those who are 
older and subject to the warping that comes of unbalanced vir- 
tues arising from the stress of life. om &. 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER CONFERENCES AND 
BIBLE SCHOOL. 


Twenty-three years of conferences has seen the little assem- 
bly of people who met at Northfield, first in 1880, steadily de- 
velop into an interminable series of religious gatherings, of 
which seven are to be held this summer. Already the advance 
inquiries concerning conference dates and speakers promises an 
unusually large attendance. As in past years the Northfield 
management have thrown open the Northfield Seminary build- 
ings and arranged for other accommodations at “Camp North- 
field” and “The Northfield,” a neatly appointed hotel open 
the entire season, and in addition, several hundred tents will 
be located on the school campus. Reduced railroad rates have 
been secured and a graduated scale of living expenses is main- 
tained, so that none may be debarred from sharing the helpful 
teaching of Northfield. Further details of this will be fur- 
nished by A. G. Moody, who has charge of the business end 
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of the Northfield work. Following is a list of the separate 
conferences and their speakers: 

Student Conference, Seventh month lst to 10th, inclusive. 
John R. Mott will preside. The speakers thus far secured are: 
Robert E. Speer, Johnston Ross, from England; Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, D.D., Prof. R. A. Falconer, George Sherwood Eddy, 
from India. 

Northfield Summer Bible School, Seventh month Ist to 29th, 
inclusive. The purpose of this school is to provide longer and 
more consecutive courses in Bible study than can be obtained 
at the conferences. No tuition fees are charged. 

Young Women’s Conference, Seventh month 12th to 19th, in- 
clusive. Meetings are held mornings and evenings, the after- 
noons being set aside for social times and recreation. Among 
the speakers already announced are: J. R. Miller, D.D., Robert 
E. Speer, G. Campbell Morgan, D.D., Dr. Wilton Merle Smith, 
Margaret M. Slattery, Margaret Sangster, Margaret Bottome. 

Summer School for Women’s Missionary Societies, Seventh 
month 12th to 19th, inclusive. This is an interdenominational 
conference of Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions for the 
United States and Canada. 


Gamewell, from China; Ellen Stone, Margaret Sangster. 

Summer School for Sunday School Workers, Seventh month 
16th to 25th, inclusive. This conference is planned with the 
idea of studying intelligently the problems confronting Sun- 
day Schools, of systematizing the work and equipping the 
workers. A partial schedule of the speakers includes: G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, D.D., Margaret M. Slattery, Marion Thomas, E. P. 
St. John, Florence H. Darnell, Marion Lawrence. 

General Conference of Christian Workers, Seventh 
29th to Eighth month 14th, inclusive. W. R. 
preside. Speakers expected are: Prebendary 
from London, G. Campbell Morgan, D.D., Cleland B. McAfee, 
Howard W. Pope, Len G. Broughton. 

Post Conference Addresses, Eighth month 
month 12th, inclusive. 
Yeploe and others. 


month 
Moody will 


15th to Ninth 
To be delivered by Prebendary Webb- 


A LETTER TO SETTLEMENT WORKERS. 

The following letter was sent by some boys who live in the 
neighborhood of a University Settlement to the students of 
the University. It shows the spirit in which a_ settlement 
worker is received in a neighborhood, and gives a very 
broad hint as to the spirit in which a wise “ settler” will ap- 
proach his work: 

“When you come down here and organize a class you have 
full charge, and when the boys don’t do their part it is up to 
you to call them down. 

“Let the boys pick their study and when they have picked 
it see that they live up to it. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Among the speakers who will be | 
present at this conference are: Dr. Cline, Robert E. Speer, Dr. | 


Webb-Peploe, | 
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“We want a student who comes down regular, and not every 
now and then; if you do not find your boys go and look them 
up. 
“Tf you find the boys are successful in their studies shorten 
the class for an evening and take them over to see the Hous- 
ton Club Trophy Room, the Wistar Institute, Chemical 
Laboratory and any other places of interest that’s over there 
[meaning the University]. 

“When you come down butt right in and make yourself ac- 
quainted. “ Respectfully, 

“ MIKE BARRETT, JOHN Fitzpatrick, HENRY RANKIN, 
“ Committee.” 


FAREWELL. 
(To Gerrit E. H. Weaver, Swarthmore, Class of 1882.) 


Those who aright his spirit knew, 
Esteemed him gentle, modest, true; 
Content to follow quiet ways, 

No seeker after noisy praise. 

His work, his books, his well-tried friends, 
His country walks,—these were the ends 
That served to make the days complete, 
The passing seasons full and sweet. 


How oft he fled the surging crowd 

To find in field and tree and cloud 
Such friendship as can only be 

In their august simplicity ;— 

For still his heart, as of a child, 
Would call him to the woodlands wild. 
Well could be read with subtle ken 
Secrets denied to careless men; 

Oft was he earliest to spy 

The haunt of pale arbutus shy; 

He loved to hear in leafy June 

The dear wood-robin’s silver tune, 

Or mark October’s tides of gold 
Across our waving woodlands rolled. 
Yes, well he loved through all the year 
The country ways and country cheer; 
And every Swarthmore field and hill 
His heart with happiness could fill. 


Gerrit, no more we'll share with thee 
Quaint persiflage and drollery; 

Silenced forever is the joy 

That flowed from one still half a boy. 

No more with thee we'll search the bowers 
For loveliest of forest flowers; 

No more we'll greet thee in the halls 
Beneath these memory-haunted walls. 











CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care 
Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 


of Philadelphia Monthly 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave. 


Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First- 
day School, 10 a.m., 7.30 p.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 


Fourth and Green Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 


Germantown. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 

Frankford. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
day School, 9.25 a.m. 

Fairhill. 


Meeting for worship, 3.30 p.m. 
day Sehool, 2 p.m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 
5th mo. 28 (7th-day).—Blue River 

Quarterly Meeting, at Blue River (High- 

land Creek, near Salem), Ind., at 10 a.m. 

Ministers and elders, day before, at 2 

p.m. 
5th mo. 29 (Ist-day).—The Visiting 

Committee of Salem Quarterly Meeting 

will attend the meeting at Greenwich, 

N. J. 


5th mo. 29 (lst-day).—Friends’ meet- 
ing at Home for Aged and Infirm Colored 
Persons, Forty-fourth Street and Lan- 
easter Avenue, at 3 p.m. 


5th mo. 30 (2d-day).—Canada Half- 
Yearly Meeting, at Pickering. Ministers 
and elders, day before, at 3 p.m. 

5th mo. 31 (3d-day).— Burlington 
Quarterly Meeting, to be held at Cross- 


(Continued on page 352.) 


IT IS AMATTER OF HEALTH 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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Old friend,—ours yet,—though ours no more, 
I see thee on some grander shore, 

Working in some nobler sphere, 

With ampler vision strong and clear; 
Following thy dreams perchance 

Amid serener circumstance, 

And easily victorious 

O’er problems that yet baffle us. 


Farewell, old comrade, teacher, friend; 
Early, too early, was thy end! 
Farewell,—thy College grieves for thee, 
Stainless in love and loyalty. 
Farewell,—for thee Swarthmore hath tears, 
Her son, so faithful through the years. 


JOHN RusseELt Hayes, in Swarthmore College Pheniz. 





A CHILD’S SERMON. 


“Do children teach theology ?” exclaimed Henry Ward 
Beecher, one day. “1 should say they do!” 

“Why, one evening, when I was preaching down in Law- 
renceville, Ind., for $300 a year, and we were too poor to keep 
a girl, mother and I [Beecher always called his wife mother] 
walked half a mile to church, leaving little Harry at home. 
When we got most there mother began to worry. 

“* What makes you worry so, mother ?’ I said. 

“Why, Henry, we left little Harry at home all alone, and 
how is he going to say his prayers ?’ 

“So when we got back,” said Beecher, “mother hurried to 
the crib and asked: ‘Harry, did you say your prayers last 
night ?’ 

“* Ves, I sed ’em, mamma.’ 

“* Why, how could you say them, baby, when I was not at 
home and papa wasn’t here ?’ 

“Well, mamma,’ lisped Harry, ‘when I dot ready to say 
my prayers—you wasn’t here, an’ papa wasn’t here an’ (his 
eyes filling with tears) I didn’t know what to do! So I des 
knelt down and sed ’em to Dod. Did I do wrong ?’ 

“*No, baby, you didn’t do wrong,’ I said, kissing his tears 
away, ‘but you taught us theology, baby. You taught that 
when you want to say your prayers, Harry, you don’t need 
your mamma, you don’t need your papa, you don’t need a 
clergyman, you don’t need the Pope—say ’em straight to God 
and the blessing will come.’ ” 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 


(Continued from page 351.) 
wicks, N. J., at 10.30 a.m. Ministers and PM se 
elders, the day before, at 10.30 a.m. 
Stages will meet the 9 a.m. train from 
Philadelphia, at Bordentown, both days, 
and Friends coming from Trenton also. 


perance.” 


a.m. 


6th mo. 4 (7th-day).—-New York L 
ceding, at 3 p.m. 


Monthly Meeting, at Schermerhern St., 
Brooklyn, at 2.30 p.m. 


Joseph S. 


6th mo. 6 (2d-day).—Centre Quarter- 
ly Meeting, at Fishertown, Pa., 
Ministers and elders, 7th-day pre- 


OUT OF THE GHETTO. 


It is not more than twenty-five years since the first wave 
of Jewish immigration started towards America; since then 
hundreds of thousands of Jews, from Roumania, from Russia, 
and from Galicia, have followed, and are still coming. But 


the twenty years have not been years of inactivity. The first 


generation that came settled down to the economic struggle 
that confronted them; they lived, and many of them died, in 
the old Ghetto, while for the living America is a few blocks, 
above Chrystie, Forsyth and Allen Streets, with a centre on 
East Broadway. Within these limits they lived the life of 
Europe, their papers were Yiddish, their knowledge of Eng- 
lish was limited, they were too old in the European to grasp 
the American habits. 

But five years ago the close watchers of East Side condi- 
tions began to feel a new element in the Ghetto, a new vital- 
ity; suddenly they realized that a generation was rising that 
was not Jewish; it was American. The old race customs were 
breaking down before the test of American education; the pub- 
lie schools were making not educated Hebrews, but educated 
Americans. It was precisely at this point also that they be- 
gan to observe the first signs of that migration. Not long ago 
a former resident of the University Settlement, situated in the 
heart of the Ghetto, and given up exclusively to work among 
the Jewish inhabitants of the district, made a brief visit to 
his former residence. To his surprise he found that all the 
old friends who had shared in the social life of the settlement 
were gone. To his query concerning one after another, the 
same answer was given, “Gone to Harlem.” 

What happened was this: The new generation, educated in 
American schools, perceiving that their own conditions in the 
congestion of the Ghetto caused by the tenement life were far 
away from the modern American notion of “sweetness and 
light,” with almost their earliest conscious resolve determined 
to escape the Ghetto. The first generation lived together for 
mutual protection; the second saw in the segregation of the 
race many undesirable conditions. Then some more adven- 
turous, having realized their first success, having by dint of 
long hours of study and work earned an income to match 
their ambition, turned their backs upon the old and set out on 
a new migration, a migration yet nearer to America. For, as 
an East Sider has phrased it: 

“The Jewish people did not come first to America, but to a 
sort of purgatory in the Ghetto; later they will come to Amer- 
ica.”—American Israelite. 


der the care of Philanthropic Committees 
of the Yearly and Quarterly Meetings, in 
the Meeting House at Langhorne, Pa., at 
Walton, of George 
School, will give an address on “Tem- 


Good lamp-chimneys 


at 10 
one make 


’ 
6th mo. 6 (2d-day).— Philadelphia ony name on em all. 


Young Friends’ Association, at 8°p.m., in 
the Y. F. A. Building. Dr. B. F. Battin, 
of Swarthmore, will give an illustrated 
lecture on “ The Music of the Birds,” ac- 
companied by the whistling of musical 
bird themes. 


6th mo. 4 (7th-day).—Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Richmond, Ind. MacseETH. 

6th mo. 4 (7th-day).—Prairie Grove 
Quarterly Meeting, at Prairie Grove. 


6th mo. 5 (Ist-day).—At Middletown, 
Delaware County, Pa., a circular meeting 
under care of a committee of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p.m. Walnut 
Street cars, Philadelphia, via Angora, 
connect at Washington and Orange Sts., 
Media, at 1.30 and 2 p.m., for Lima, one 
mile from meeting house. Carriages will 
meet these cars. 


6th mo. 9 (5th-day).—Salem Quarter- 
ly Meeting, at Salem, N. J., at 10 a.m. 
Ministers and elders, day before, at 3 
p-m. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 





6th mo. 13 (2d-day).—Genesee Yearly 
Meeting, at Coldstream, Ontario. Minis- 
ters and elders, 7th-day before, at 11 
a.m. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection 931 Chestnut Street, Phila. 





6th mo. 5 (lst-day).— Friends of 
White Plains, N. Y., will meet at the Friends will be met on Sixth-day, the 
residence of William Moore, 78 Fisher | 10th, at Komoka Station, on the Grand 
Avenue. Trunk Railroad. Those coming any other 





Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY, 
ARCHITECTS, 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, 


day should send notice, stating time of 


6th mo. 5 (Ist-day).—A conference un- | expected arrival at Komoka. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





